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LABOR AND POLITICS IN ENGLAND. 

THE situation in England at the moment offers an alluring 
though difficult field for the study of the development of 
democracy. The field is alluring, because the phase through 
which English politics is passing is in many ways novel ; but 
the study is difficult, because we are too near in point of time 
to distinguish really influential from unimportant movements, 
even if we possessed insight enough to do so. Political parties 
in England are even now in the throes of a great change. A 
coalition, if not even a fusion, has taken place between the 
Conservatives and a group of men who ten years ago repre- 
sented themselves as the pioneers of "advanced liberalism," 1 
and who were widely regarded as the extreme radical wing 
of the Liberal Party. More important still, compulsory edu- 
cation has now been operative for about twenty-five years, and 
the last extension of the franchise, that of 1884-85, has had 
time to produce some effect upon the incidence of electoral 
power. 

Successive Reform Acts, from 1832 until 1885, have practi- 
cally given a vote to every man with a settled habitation, and in 
so doing have gravely altered the balance of political power in 
so far as that power is dependent upon the counting of votes at 
the polls. This change has not, however, been effected rapidly. 
While the Reform Act of 1832 was unquestionably looked 
upon by its promoters and its opponents alike as the beginning 
of "the career of innovation," 2 it did not involve any material 
extension of the franchise, or any material alteration in the 
incidence of political power as between the various classes of 
the people. 3 Yet it prepared the way for the reductions of the 

1 The Radical Platform. Speeches of the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
(Edinburgh, 1885), p. 2. 

2 Chapters of Contemporary History (Pamphlet directed against the "Move- 
ment or Radical Party") by Sir J. Walsh, Bart. (London, 1836), p. 80. 

8 " The main principle of the Reform Act of 1832 was not the reduction of the 
franchise. In some boroughs, Preston, for instance, the franchise was raised. 
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electoral qualification which came in 1867-68 and in 1884-85. 
The fact, however, that the Reform Act of 1832 did not extend 
the franchise may be held to account to some extent for the 
slightness of the change in the incidence of actual political 
power. If there were fewer squires in the reformed Parlia- 
ment, there were more rich manufacturers. 1 At the most, 
capital had a larger share of direct representation and land had 
less, while the working class had no direct representation at 
all. 2 The English experience goes to prove that a class may- 
have electoral power adequate to secure direct representation 
long before it has the material means or the available per- 
sonnel or even perhaps the desire actually to secure it. Even 
prior to 1867, the working class had a majority of votes in four- 
teen constituencies, and had thus the power to elect fourteen 
members. But only two were even assumed to be elected in 
the working-class interest, and these were Mr. Fawcett and 
Mr. Thomas Hughes. The first was a professor of political 
economy and the second was a barrister. Although the electoral 
power of the working class was very largely increased in 1867 
and 1868, it was not until 1874 that a workingman was elected 
a member of Parliament. 3 Even in the Parliament of 1892 
direct representation of the working class was exceedingly 
slender, and the representatives were by no means united on 
important questions of working-class policy. 4 

The principle was to take electoral power out of the hands of the corporations, 
which had usurped the property and the franchise of the boroughs, and to vest it 
in the inhabitants at large." Speeches and Letters on Reform, by the Right 
Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. (London, 1867), p. 12. 

1 "The Reform Act [of 1832] . . . has given trade not more than 130 mem- 
bers. And these are gradually falling into the ranks of the landowners. ... It 
has left class ascendency quite untouched." Bernard Cracroft, Essays on Reform 
(London, 1867), pp. 186 and 174. 

2 Cf., however, F. Engel's Preface to English edition of The Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844 (London, 1892). "The Reform Bill of 1831 
had been the victory of the whole capitalist class over the landed aristocracy," 
p. xii. 

8 The direct labor representation in the Parliament of 1892 numbered eleven, 
classified as follows : 

Trade-Union Secretaries, past and present, described as Liberals . . 7 
Workingmen, described as Labor Members 4 

4 On the eight-hours day question, for instance. 
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Not only the leaders but the rank and file of both political 
parties still belong to the classes which, since the Revolution 
of 1688, have held political power in England. The immediate 
control of affairs has thus remained in the hands of members 
of the propertied classes, in spite of the extension of the fran- 
chise and the wider distribution of electoral power. This has 
probably been due mainly to the following causes : 1 . The in- 
evitable prominence given by rank or wealth, through which one 
who desires a political career acquires a great start. 2. The 
advantages of leisure and travel, coupled with those of education 
and associations definitively directed toward fitting men for a 
political career. 3. The extent to which politics has become 
a business in which special aptitude and special training are 
necessary for success. 4. Difficulties, in the form of jealousy, 
for instance, which, especially at the outset, impede a man who 
is endeavoring to get from the " ranks " into such a position of 
influence as may secure him a place in Parliament (even after- 
wards he is almost invariably an object of suspicion to those of 
his own order). 5. Reluctance on the part of the working class 
to pay the wages of a member of Parliament when many offer 
to serve for nothing. 6. The expensiveness of Parliamentary 
elections and the costliness of attendance at Parliament, es- 
pecially for provincial members, and the reluctance on the part 
of both parties to pay these charges out of the public purse. 
7. The extent to which both parties, impelled partly by good 
will, partly by fear, have really or apparently met the needs or 
the demands of the working class. 

A thorough understanding of the various current move- 
ments in English politics involves at least two separate though 
allied lines of investigation. First, it is necessary to obtain a 
clear idea of the main lines of policy of the two political parties ; 
second, it is necessary to embark on the much more difficult 
inquiry into the opinions of the classes which have the imme- 
diate or ultimate control of political affairs. 
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The limits of the present paper do not admit of more than 
the briefest survey of the apparent lines of policy of the two 
great parties. At least since the beginning of the present 
century both have been engaged chiefly in constitution-making 
and mending. At intervals they have been forced by economic 
conditions to adopt legislative projects of an economic charac- 
ter; but these projects have invariably resulted in cross divi- 
sions, sometimes even in party disintegration. 1 

The broad division between Whig and Tory, Liberal and 
Conservative, Home Ruler and Unionist is really a division 
arising out of differences upon proposed constitutional changes. 2 
Economic or, as it is sometimes called, " social " legislation has 
invariably been forced upon one party or the other. That this 
should be the case is inevitable. The parties, existing be- 
cause of differences in constitutional views alone, are naturally 
reluctant to imperil their existence by social adventures. 
Yet, especially since 1867-68, both parties have been anxious 
to take credit for such legislation. Immense pressure was 
required to secure from a Liberal government the trade- 
union legislation of 1871, and a Conservative government 
amplified this legislation, again under pressure, in 1875 and 
1 876. 3 More recently there has been the " Tory demo- 
cratic " movement, headed in a spasmodic way by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and the " Liberal democratic " movement, 
headed by Mr. Chamberlain. The settlement of the franchise 
question in 1884 and 1885 left only minor constitutional 
questions within sight, when the adoption of Irish home 
rule by Mr. Gladstone at once upset the existing balance 

1 Witness the free-trade movement, the Factory Acts, etc. 

2 The most favorable view of the Conservative position is that in conservatism 
society is conceived as an organism, and that certain institutions form a vital part 
of it. Men rather than institutions are to be blamed when necessary. The least 
favorable view of the Liberal position is that the Liberal regards society as a 
mechanism, and holds that when things go out of gear the machinery is at fault, 
and must be altered. 

8 The Acts were 34 and 35 Vict., c. 31 ; 38 and 39 Vict., c. 86 ; and 39 and 40 
Vict., c. 22. 
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of parties, and provided a new constitutional topic of the 
first magnitude. The Home Rule Bill of 1886 caused the 
defection of nearly one-third of the Liberal Party, led by 
the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, and the con- 
sequent accession to office of a Conservative government. 
During the years from 1886 until 1892 — in Land Bills, so- 
called Coercion Bills, Light Railway Bills, the events of the 
Parnell Commission, the fall of Mr. Parnell, the disruption of 
the Irish Home Rule Party, and finally the Home Rule Bill of 
1 892, passed by the Commons and defeated by the Lords — 
the affairs of Ireland took precedence in everything. The re- 
organization of local government in England and Scotland was 
the chief constitutional achievement of the Salisbury govern- 
ment of 1886-92; while the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, which 
immediately succeeded the defeat of his Home- Rule Bill, was 
the main incident of the Liberal reign from 1892-95. 

But the making of constitutions is a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself ; and whatever view may be taken of the 
nature of the end, there must arise from time to time, in the 
minds alike of those whose temper is conservative and of those 
whose temper is the opposite, a feeling that the constitution 
has been discussed to the point of exhaustion. To the one 
class, however, such a feeling brings only a desire of relief from 
urgent political discussions, while to the other it suggests that 
the constitution that has been secured shall now be used for 
the purpose of obtaining particular objects assumed to be of 
national or class interest. There can be no doubt that at 
present people are tired of tinkering the constitution. The 
Conservatives and Whigs want rest, the Radicals and Liberals 
want a change in the character of legislation. Lord Rosebery, 
perhaps, correctly interpreted the feeling of the working class 
when he described it as saying : " A plague o' both your 
houses." 

Each party to-day has a "Newcastle Program." That of 
the Liberals was promulgated at a meeting held in Newcastle 
in 1 89 1 ; that of the Conservatives at the same place in 1894. 
These rival programs show conclusively that the older party 
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lines, excepting so far as constitutional questions are concerned, 
have practically disappeared, and that no new cleavage has as 
yet taken place. The projects of the Conservative Party in 
particular are vague enough ; but in so far as they are definite, 
they do not differ materially in fundamental principles from 
the projects of the Liberal program. 1 Nor are any of the 
projects, on any reasonable theory of their probable effects, 
fairly to be regarded as revolutionary. They are indeed looked 
upon by genuine revolutionists with much contempt. 

In 1885, prior to his separation from the Liberal Party, Mr. 
Chamberlain had embarked upon a campaign for the promul- 
gation of a " Radical Platform." This platform consisted in 
various projects for social legislation which he desired the 
Liberal Party to espouse. Among these projects were the 
development of local government, free education, graduated 
taxation, free trade in land, restitution of improperly diverted 
endowments and of illegally made enclosures, disestablishment, 
and the fixation of fair rents in England and Scotland, as in 
Ireland. 2 The public interest which Mr. Chamberlain excited 
at that time was produced not so much by his proposals as 
by his denunciation of the alleged " sacredness of property " 
and of the " convenient cant of selfish wealth." These phrases 
and the pungent criticism by which they were accompanied 
caused him to be regarded as the leader of the radical wing 
of the Liberal Party. 

When Mr. Chamberlain made his campaign in the country 
in the autumn of 1885 for the promulgation of the radical 
program, his proposals were on the one hand applauded, and 
on the other denounced, as "socialistic." The socialists 
themselves were willing enough to subscribe to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's phrases about the "fetish of property"; but they 

1 Principal items in the Liberal Newcastle program are these : Irish home 
rule ; reform of the House of Lords ; electoral reforms ; powers to purchase land 
compulsorily ; local veto upon liquor traffic ; extension of Factory Acts ; special 
taxation of feu duties and ground rents ; equalization of death duties ; municipal 
taxation of land values. 

2 The Radical Platform. Speeches by the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
Hull, Glasgow, Warrington, Inverness (Kdinburgh, 1S85). 
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flouted his "allotments and small holdings," and his other 
"absurdly insignificant 'practical suggestions.'" 1 At this 
time, nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain was looked upon as the 
apostle of the poor, and as one in whose eyes the " sacredness 
of property" was at least doubtful. The prominent local 
Liberals, the large employers of labor and "eminent capital- 
ists" who attended Mr. Chamberlain on provincial platforms, 
did not altogether relish his " oratorical attacks " upon property, 
but they tolerated him so long as he was in the party and was 
supposed to contribute strength to it. During Mr. Chamber- 
lain's period of cooperation with the Conservatives he has had 
little to say on such matters. His chief point of interest, 
other than that of hostility to his former party, has been the 
advocacy of a system of old-age pensions after the model of 
the compulsory-insurance system of Germany. 

The recently chosen Parliament will find in each of the 
opposing parties a radical wing. Both these wings are far 
enough away from the standpoint of John Stuart Mill and 
George Grote, although the Liberal type, in so far as it is 
represented by Mr. John Morley, is rather nearer than the 
Tory to the old philosophical radicalism. 

So much for the politics of the politicians; the politics of 
the people are much harder to interpret. 

II. 

In the middle-class view, the maintenance of the existing 
social order is to be desired equally on grounds of political and 
of material advantage. The supremacy of England on the 
sea is as much an affair of trade as of national glory. Political 
views in the middle and aristocratic classes are determined by 
tradition touched with selfishness. The same may be said of 
the working class. It also has its traditions, its historical 
antagonisms and its class interests, and these necessarily color 
its votes. Mr. Chamberlain once said: 

I have always had a deep conviction that when the people came 
to govern themselves, and when the clamor of vested interests and 

1 W. M. (William Morris) in Commonweal (1886), vol. ii, p. 12. 
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class privileges was overborne by the powerful voice of the whole 
nation, that then the social evils which disgrace our civilization, and 
the wrongs which have cried vainly for redress, would at last find a 
hearing and a remedy. 1 

But this meant simply that the interests of the new voters 
must now become clamorous; that the classes recently endowed 
with political power must exercise their newly acquired privi- 
leges ; and that the older interests and the older privileges 
must go down before them. It would be hard to prove that 
democratic ascendency has as yet shown signs of securing the 
" universal interest " of Bentham's optimistic anticipation. 2 

One naturally turns first to the trade-union movement for 
evidence upon the state of political and economic opinion 
among the working people of England; for it is at the annual 
Trade-Union Congress that their views on such questions are 
most fully expressed. The earlier efforts of the Trade-Union 
Congress to influence legislation need not here be followed. 
They were mainly directed towards securing the removal of 
legislative restrictions on combination, and later towards the 
passage of an Employers' Liability Bill and other measures 
of a like nature. Perhaps Mr. Frederic Harrison correctly 
represented the prevailing trade-union view as it was in 1883, 
when he said, in his address to the congress held in that year : 

The labor laws passed within the last twelve years alone form a 
body of legislation for the good of the working classes of this coun- 
try such as no other civilized country in the world can show ; . . . 
And the result we see, that the relations of capital and labor, of the 
wages-paying classes and the wages-receiving classes, are in a condi- 
tion of far less acute antagonism in this country than they are even 
in the democratic republics of Europe and America. It cannot be 
denied that this great body of legislation is to a very great degree 
due to the efforts of the congress. It can as little be denied that it 
has brought incalculable good to the working class whilst inflicting 
no wrong on the capitalist class. No one complains of this legisla- 
tion ; no one openly at least seeks to undo it. And the result is 
that we stand to-day thoroughly satisfied with the principle of the 

x The Radical Platform, cited above, p. 3. 

2 Parliamentary Reform Catechism (London, 1818), p. 15. See also below. 
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law so far as it directly deals with the general interests of those who 
receive daily wages. I say in principle, because what we shall ask 
for in the way of amending the law relating to workmen are mere 
extensions of some principle of protection abundantly recognized by 
the legislature — are simply provisions to prevent evasions of the 
law and devices for making the law a dead-letter. 1 

This statement may be held to represent the older trade- 
union view. The newer view is much less content with the 
achievements of the past. Compare the tenor of Mr. Harrison's 
address with that of the president's address at the congress 
in 1885, or at the congress in 1889. Apart from individual 
peculiarities of view, successive addresses exhibit an enlarge- 
ment of the demands of trade-unionism. Witness this, for 
example : 

What I hope and think worth striving for is that unionism should 
now begin to demand a larger share in moulding the national life. 
Wherever there is corporate existence, there let unionism make its 
voice heard and respected. With unionist parochial managers, 
unionist town councilors, unionist magistrates and unionist members 
of the legislature, what could not be accomplished? Why, the 
unjust employer and the sweater would be harried out of existence. 
Railway companies who pay eight per cent of a dividend and work 
their employees sixteen to eighteen hours a day would become an 
impossibility. Labor even of the lowest and humblest descriptions 
would be sympathetically dealt with. A public opinion would be 
formed which would once for all place and maintain labor on its 
true footing, and place idlers and others with no visible means of 
support also on their true footing. . . . What is wanted is the con- 
centration of the power of unionism in the proper direction. 2 

Trade-unionism has, during the past ten years, undergone a 
great change, not only in its avowed aims, but in the type of 
men who manipulate its machinery. Although comparatively 
young men have all along had much more to do with the 
detail management of the trade-union movement than the 

1 " The Progress of Labour," Contemporary Review, vol. xliv, p. 477. 

2 Mr. Ritchie, Presidential Address. Report 22d T. U. Congress, etc. (Man- 
chester, 1889), p. 17. 
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older men, 1 the very young men have during recent years 
acquired more potency than formerly. While trade-unionism 
was still under the ban of the law, and while risk attached 
to active work in the movement, it was inevitable that men with 
responsibilities should shrink from too conspicuous positions, 
and that young men should take these. Though there is 
still some peril in an industrial sense attaching to prominence 
in trade-union affairs, there are countervailing advantages to 
be secured by active trade organizers, and these offer induce- 
ments to ambitious men. Another element in the change has 
been the transference of initiation in trade-union affairs from 
a group of self-constituted leaders in London to the parlia- 
mentary committee of the Trade-Union Congress, which is 
elected annually by the delegates to the congress, and which 
is composed of representatives from all the chief industries 
and from all parts of the country. 2 

Compulsory education has had its share in making the 
younger generation at once more confident and more intelli- 
gent in attack, while the too exclusively literary character of 
this education has for the time being probably contributed to 
promote distaste for manual labor and discontent with its con- 
ditions. The trade-union movement was, up till about 1884, 
entirely in the hands of the older type of trade-unionists, sa- 
gacious and steadfast men, with a large sense of responsibility, 
leaning for advice as to their policy very much upon such men 
as Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Vernon 
Lushington and others, — curiously enough, chiefly Positivists 
and Christian Socialists of the Kingsley type. This and sub- 
sequent middle-class connection was at once an advantage 
and a disadvantage. It helped the trade-union movement to 
secure the legislation it wanted; it helped to secure for it, 
also, toleration and even social consideration. All this was an 
advantage to the trade-union leaders and to the trade-union 

1 This is usually the case in revolutionary movements. Upwards of half of 
the members of the government of the Paris Commune of 1871 were under 
twenty-six years of age. 

2 For an excellent account of this change, as of the whole trade-union move- 
ment in its political relations, see Webb, Hist, of Trade Unionism. 
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movement at the time ; but the ultimate result was that the 
leaders lost touch with the rank and file of the unionists, and 
some of them lost the sympathy and support of their constitu- 
ents. 1 

So long as the trade-union movement remained in the hands 
of unionists of the old type, 2 it was conducted by and for the 
Mite of labor. All the unions were organizations of skilled 
workmen, with the possible exception of the Agricultural 
Laborers' Union, whose admission into trade-unionism was due 
to the agricultural lock-out of 1874. Unskilled labor was not 
organized. It was inarticulate ; but the attitude of the unionists 
toward it was hotly denounced by the socialists, especially 
in Justice, the organ of the Social Democratic Federation. 
It is a tradition among trade-unionists that a strike or a lock-out 
is necessary in order to found and consolidate a union. The 
decisive moment for unskilled labor arrived in 1889, when the 
conditions of casual labor at the London docks, together with 
the propaganda of a small number of active socialists, brought 
about the dock strike of that year. 8 The docker's life was 
bad enough. The finances of the docks were in a deplorable 
position; the trade of the port of London had been changing 
rapidly, and the machinery with which the trade was carried 
on had not as yet adapted itself to the changes. Large num- 
bers of men were employed on particular occasions, while weeks 
elapsed before so many were employed again. The element of 
chance in dock employment brought hundreds to the gates 
every morning. A few were taken and the others were left. 
This state of matters was partly inevitable and partly the result 
of defective administration. The Social Democrats grasped 
the situation, and succeeded in making the docker monopolize 
public attention and in securing for him public sympathy. 

1 Witness the case of Mr. Broadhurst. See the Report of the T. U. Congress 
at Dundee, 1889 (Manchester, 1889). 

2 As represented in the attitude of Mr. Frederic Harrison, quoted above. 

8 For an account of the strike, see The Story of the Dockers' Strike, by H. L. 
Smith and Vaughan Nash (London, 1889). For the financial state of the docks 
and the condition of trade of the port of London, see art. " Docks," Palgrave's 
Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. i. (London, 1893). 
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Fear of an extensive emigration to the Australian colonies, as 
well as sympathy for an aggressive anti-capitalist policy, led 
to the remittance of .£30,000 from Australia to the strike 
committee. This enabled the committee not alone to continue 
to pay the workmen on strike, but even to support many thou- 
sands of loafers who would otherwise have taken the places of 
the men. The result was at least a partial victory. 

The importance of the strike did not, however, lie merely in 
the gain of the docker's "tanner"; it lay in the circumstance 
that for the first time the mass of intermittent, low-grade labor 
which carried on the works of the docks and wharves of London 
was, at least for the time being, effectively organized. The 
organization of this mass of labor, which the trade-union move- 
ment proper had wholly passed by, at once brought into promi- 
nence the men who had accomplished it. Some of them after- 
wards became members of the London county council and 
candidates for Parliament, one of them even securing a seat 
in the election of 1892. Immediately after the organization of 
the dock laborers they secured admission for their representa- 
tives at the Trade-Union Congress. The congress held at 
Liverpool in 1890 was attended by six delegates, representing 
162,000 dockers. 1 

This invasion of the congress by unskilled labor 2 greatly 
reenforced the " new unionist " movement which had been 
arising during the previous two or three years. It was, indeed, 
symptomatic of the victory of "new unionism" for the time 
over old unionism. Although the tone of the Trade-Union 
Congress varies from year to year, it is approximately correct 
to say that from about 1883 an undercurrent of change in the 
direction of new unionism, with collectivism as part of its 
creed, began to appear. In 1885, the address of the presi- 
dent of the congress 3 was aggressively socialistic; in 1888 and 

1 Report of 23d Annual Trade Union Congress (Manchester, 1890), p. 3. 

2 The Agricultural Laborers' Union had joined in 1875; but their numbers 
were in 1890 only 12,000, although in 1875 they returned their membership at 
60,000. Cf. Reports T. U. Congresses, 1875 a "d ^o. 

3 Mr. T. R. Threlfall. See Verbatim Report of the Opening Address, etc., by 
T. R. Threlfall (London, 1885). 
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1889 the new unionists made themselves felt in eight-hours 
day resolutions; in 1890 came the invasion of unskilled labor, 
and each year thereafter the resolutions of the congress as- 
sumed an increasingly collectivistic tone. The congress of 
1 894 may be said to have been an avowedly collectivist body. 1 
In that year, for the first time, not only were thoroughly 
collectivistic resolutions adopted, but the new unionists ob- 
tained a secure hold on the parliamentary committee, the 
executive organ of the congress. 

The trade unions may be held to possess a membership of 
about 1,500,000. This is, after all, a small fraction of the total 
laboring population of the United Kingdom ; though the in- 
fluence of the movement no doubt extends somewhat beyond the 
range of membership. For the origins of political and social 
movements one must look not only beyond the political parties, 
but even beyond the industrial organizations. Although the 
cooperative and trade-union movements were alike originated 
by small bands of enthusiasts who struggled against social 
discouragement and legal prohibition, they have become estab- 
lished institutions, and have even acquired a certain inflexi- 
bility. For the origin of the changes which have been forced 
upon these movements by their capture, partial or complete, by 
outsiders, we must look outside of them. 

III. 

One may pursue his inquiries in workmen's clubs and in 
debating halls frequented by workmen. In such places one 
naturally hears mainly the demagogue and the faddist. Among 
the land-nationalizers, the paper-currency men, the temperance 
men, the disestablishers, the neo-Malthusians, the secularists, 
the theosophists, the anti-vivisectionists, the men with an- 
tipathies to the game laws, the license laws, the system of 
banking or the sj'Stem of education, — among anarchists and 
socialists of several varieties — one finds it hard to infer any 
common tendency of thought or action. Indeed, so few 

1 Cf. The Times (London), September 5, 1894. 
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among them have thought out fully the issues of the question 
which forms the group bond, that any scheme of action, 
or even any fresh statement of principle on the lines of the 
original idea, inevitably results in disruption of the group. 
Witness the division among the temperance party on the ques- 
tion of the Gothenburg license system, and the division among 
the socialist groups on " the policy of permeation." There is 
almost no group too small, or too sectarian, or too recently 
formed to have escaped schism. The very enthusiasm which 
renders the group possible is apt to make for its disintegration. 
The rank and file who comprise the audiences of sectional 
groups of this sort, both in London and in the provinces, are, 
as a rule, men occupied in the lower grades of skilled labor or 
in the ranks of general and casual labor, with some sprinkling 
of the unemployed. This is not meant as a criticism of these 
audiences; it is simply an analysis. It is natural that those 
who are most anxious to hear expounded the new social gospel, 
whatever it may be, should be those who rightly or wrongly 
suppose themselves to be suffering from the existing social 
order. The student of social problems may laboriously make 
a diagnosis; these people feel or think they feel the disease in 
their bones. The superior artisan, in constant employment, 
does not read much. As a rule, he is too exhausted by bodily 
labor to read serious works, or to devote himself to the task 
of abstract thinking which is necessary to grasp even a frac- 
tion of the social problem. The unemployed or the casually 
employed read much more. The free libraries are most fre- 
quented during periods of dull trade. Thus it naturally hap- 
pens that the unemployed or casual laborer often knows more 
from books, as well as from experience, of what constitutes 
the social problem than his more fortunate regularly employed 
fellow-citizen. But beneath these grades, — beneath the regu- 
larly employed citizen who has no time to read and the casually 
employed who has too much time, — there are grades who do 
no reading, but whose hopelessness and whose dullness are at 
once among the causes of the social problem, and among the 
reasons of its insolubility. 
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The best types of the working class are probably the least 
conspicuous. One finds a workman indistinguishable from his 
fellows, save perhaps in a certain air of refinement discernible 
beneath the grime of his trade; one goes to his home, finds 
him possessed of all the essentials of cultivated life — which 
he enjoys in an easy absence of ambition and discontent. 
There is perhaps a certain selfishness in this type which may 
be begotten of ardent but disappointed enthusiasms for succes- 
sive schemes of social amelioration. His vigor, skill and self- 
reliance have enabled him easily to sustain himself and his 
family. He has even had leisure to think of social progress ; 
but actual contact with propagandism has made him something 
of a cynic. Less placid and genial, with a keener eye to the 
main chance, but capable and energetic withal, is the typical 
member of the cooperative society. In town and country he 
takes a vigorous interest in his church, which affords an outlet 
for the spare energy of himself and his family, supplies the 
means of periodic intellectual and moral stimulus, and by 
fixing his eyes from time to time on another life, prevents 
morbid vexation about the shortcomings of this one. Healthy, 
practical, upright, sober, unemotional, and not particularly in- 
tellectual, this type is the backbone of working-class society 
in many of the industrial centres in England and Scotland. 
Were one to find his way into a business meeting of a 
cooperative store, he would be impressed by the practical 
sense, the alertness about dividends, the aptitude for hard 
bargaining, frequently carried too far, the jealousy of over- 
payment of the employees of the store, the shrewd foresight as 
to the consequences of a projected policy, and, above all, with 
the self-centered confidence of the men and women, their 
immediate insight into their own interests, and their positive 
disregard alike of state action and of the aid of commercial 
capital. 

The above affords, of course, no adequate picture of the 
working class in Britain ; but it is true so far as it goes. Per- 
meated by strange enthusiasms, largely for good things, with- 
out any fine sense of the meaning of freedom, or consideration 
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for the feelings of each other or of others, easily led, hardly 
driven, by turns emotional and frigid, the British workman is a 
complex creature. If we would know the net force of opinion 
in England, we must know not only what the British work- 
man thinks, or what it is suggested to him that he should 
think; but we should know also what he is. No one has as 
yet told us that. The British workman of the modern type — 
the victim, if one may put it cynically, of free education, of 
the later phases of cooperativism, of socialism, secularism, 
salvationism, Toynbeeism, and the other enthusiasms with 
which to a greater or less extent he has been inoculated — is 
as yet without his artist. He awaits a Dickens or a Balzac 
or a Zola. We want the vivid insight of a master of fiction 
to give us the truth. Mr. Charles Booth has given in un- 
rivaled detail a microscopic view of the life and labor of the 
worker who lives below par or just on the line which separates 
honest and self-sustaining labor from poverty and crime ; but 
Mr. Booth's work, invaluable as it is, is a panorama; there 
yet remains to be done — a picture. 

IV. 

The great depression of trade undoubtedly had much to do 
with the widespread acceptance of schemes for social ameliora- 
tion or reconstruction which, especially from about 1881 on- 
wards, were laid before the working people with much zeal by 
various agencies. Two of these were the land-nationalization 
movement, and the group of movements which are customarily 
known as socialistic. 

The propaganda for the nationalization of the land carried on 
by Mr. Henry George and his disciples offered to the dispirited 
unemployed workman a specious point for definite attack. 
Industry was obviously out of gear in free-trade and in protected 
countries alike. The mysteries of currency and of alleged 
excessive investment of capital in highly durable but not im- 
mediately remunerative forms were too recondite for the work- 
man's mind. The rapacious landowner, who absorbed all the 
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unearned increment and taxed the community for the free gift 
of the Almighty, was a much more concrete enemy and a more 
obvious cause of poverty than the invisible economic forces. 
Hence for four or five years in England, the land-nationaliza- 
tion panacea really had some influence over the minds of the 
working people and of a certain proportion of the middle class. 
Even in 1885, Mr. Chamberlain was undoubtedly impressed by 
the idea ; it appears as an undercurrent in his speeches of 
the time. But the difficulty of translating so revolutionary a 
proposal into practical action, even through the medium of a 
single tax, and the absence of any well-devised scheme, con- 
tributed to the hopeless defeat of the few candidates who in 
1885 made the question a test one at the polls. 1 Soon after 
this defeat the movement as a separate propaganda almost 
entirely collapsed, being overborne by the more comprehen- 
sive socialist movement which had begun about 1881. 

The land-nationalization movement, in itself a failure, con- 
tributed, along with the depression of trade and other influ- 
ences briefly noticed above, to the promotion of an attitude of 
doubt and criticism towards the existing social system. There 
was nothing novel either in the process or in the nature of the 
criticisms, nor was there anything novel in the suggested 
remedies. The economic conditions were new in so far as 
they resulted from the spontaneous organization of capital and 
of labor respectively, occurring contemporaneously with the 
development of machinery. The consequences of these move- 
ments — rapid growth of population ; increase in the volume 
of trade and in the fluctuations of it, with inevitable intermit- 
tence of employment ; increasing means and desire for luxury, 
with temporary or continuous lack of power to secure this 
luxury on the part of a large class who had acquired a desire 
to secure it — all suggested a connection between progress 
and poverty which " sprang into the eyes." 

1 The only exception was the success of Mr. Seymour Keay, M.P. for Elgin 
and Nairn, who adopted the Liberal program with land nationalization added. 
The independent land-nationalization candidates were all defeated in 1885. No 
attempt was made to repeat the experiment in 1892. 
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The political conditions were also novel ; for the very people 
who felt " the chill of poverty in their bones " had become the 
owners of electoral power. Moreover, governmental adminis- 
tration in England had passed its corrupt phase ; there was 
general confidence in the efficiency as well as in the honesty 
of state administration. What could be more natural than 
the development of a desire that the public powers should be 
employed in removing the inequalities that had originated 
during a period when the electoral power was in other hands. 
It was held as proved that aristocratic or middle-class as- 
cendency had secured to these classes "the maximum inequality 
in their own favor." The extension of the franchise had 
rendered the power into the hands of Demos; why should 
Demos not use it for his own interest as his predecessors had 
used it for theirs ? 

It is thus that the various forms of socialism, from the 
Marxist collectivism of the Social Democratic Federation to the 
Anarchist communism of the Socialist League, found a lodg- 
ment not only in the minds of the working class, but in the first 
instance especially in the minds of members of the universities 
and others who felt that material progress was indeed vain if 
it did not involve an obvious elevation of life all round. A 
great and manifest increase of general happiness was to be 
expected and must be secured. Calm discussion of the balance 
of advantage resulting from individualism or collectivism re- 
spectively was set aside as the " sterile controversy " of a 
" soulless school." It was held to be obvious that unmitigated 
competition and inviolable sacredness of property had as their 
inevitable concomitants acute and widespread misery. The 
opposite of competition is monopoly, and the most effective 
monopolistic body is the state. The opposite of individual 
property in the means of production is state property in them. 
Thus collectivism commended itself at once to the philanthropic 
enthusiast and to the unemployed workman. State employ- 
ment would mean constant employment ; state possession of 
property would mean common enjoyment of it. 

The apparent periodicity in the emergence of socialist ideals 
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among the English people might be held to suggest a fitness 
for their realization ; yet the contrary might perhaps with 
equal legitimacy be inferred from the circumstance that each 
of the movements has been short-lived. Perhaps the explana- 
tion of the collapse of successive socialist movements is to be 
found in their partly political, partly ethical character. The 
enthusiast for socialism on moral grounds is not always willing 
to adopt the methods or to sympathize with the manners of the 
advocate of socialism on political grounds. It is matter of 
common observation that the aggressive collectivist is often an 
individualist in a thin disguise. We may infer from all this 
that socialism in the sense of collectivism, for instance, does 
not necessarily involve socialization of society or recognition 
of the brotherhood of man, but may even mean the opposite. 
" Economical socialism is no bar against moral individualism." 1 
The socialist propaganda on its ethical side has no doubt 
contributed to the awakening in the public mind of an acuter 
sense of individual and social responsibility, and so far may 
be held to have been a great gain. On its political side it is 
no doubt largely an affair of taxation. 2 In any individual 
instance it is a question of relative advantage between the 
voluntary payment for a service to the government and the 
compulsory payment for the same service by means of a 
tax. On its political side it may be that socialism will fall 
a victim to a change of fashion. After a period of febrile 
activity it may burn itself out for the time. Propagandas 
for the wholesale regeneration of humanity usually have 
this history. They are preached by a few enthusiasts in 
an upper room; they are scouted by the people at large; all 
the forces of philistinism are necessarily arrayed against them; 
then they are widely accepted and more widely dreaded. Then 
divergencies develop in the ranks of the regenerators. The 
goal which looked so near when adherents and applause 
obscured the view of it recedes when these fall away. It 

1 B. Bosanquet, Essays and Addresses (London, 1889), p. 70. 

2 As shown, e.g., by Professor J. S. Nicholson, in his brilliant discourse, " His- 
torical Progress and Ideal Socialism " (Edinburgh, 1894). 
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is well, however, at the present juncture, when collectiv- 
ism or state socialism is in the widely accepted and much 
dreaded phase, to look the probabilities fairly in the face, and 
to inquire whether or not collectivism is likely to become a 
definite political issue in English politics. 



Some indications have already been given of the attitude 
of the diversified elements in the electorate towards the exist- 
ing political parties. To these may now be added the sugges- 
tion that the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, the failure — so far 
as one can see at present — of the policy of home rule, and the 
disintegration of the Liberal Party consequent upon these 
events, have probably much weakened the power of the con- 
stitutional parties to resist social change. The cleavage which 
has just taken place is doubtless merely temporary. With the 
passing away of the Irish question in its acute form, and with 
the fading of the personal differences which have been a large 
element in the defection of the Liberal Unionists, there will 
not improbably appear a fresh cleavage when " social " 
legislation reaches an active phase, or if the recognized 
parties should become the sport of an aggressive and compact 
third party. 

The artisans of aggressive views and those members of the 
professional and other classes who sympathize with them regard 
political parties as of use only in so far as they are available 
for the promotion of their views. The lesson which the Irish 
Home Rule Party gave in 1885, when, having secured the fall 
of the Liberal government, it afterwards advised its adherents 
to vote for Conservatives at the polls, not for love of these but 
solely to defeat the Liberals, has not been lost upon aggressive 
minorities. These tactics may be destined so to unsettle 
political conflicts between the parties as to bring about a coali- 
tion against the disturbers. The extent to which a minority 
faction adopting this strategy can succeed in inspiring dread in 
the regular parties alternately will depend upon the skill with 
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which the faction is manipulated. There is, however, an im- 
portant difference between the Labor Party, for instance, and 
the Irish Home Rule Party of 1885. The Irish Home Rulers 
were then united upon a single point of attack, though their 
subsequent schisms have probably put it forever out of their 
power to repeat the experiment successfully. The Labor Party 
is not as yet united upon any point of attack. However severe 
the contest between labor and capital may be, it can hardly 
as yet be described as a political contest. A large part of the 
problem lies in the likelihood of its becoming so. 

It seems necessary to analyze the general term "socialist 
movement," and to discover what precisely it means in Eng- 
land at present. The limits of this article do not admit of a 
description of the socialist movement during the past fifteen 
years; 1 it must suffice to give a general view of its present 
position. Apart from the anarchist group, which disbelieves 
in political action of any kind and which discourages any 
attempt to secure social progress by means of Parliament, 
there are broadly two parties in the socialist political move- 
ment, though these parties are again subdivided and cross- 
divided by shades of difference, personal and otherwise. There 
is, first, the group which is engaged in what has been called 
"the pick-axe movement." 2 This group continues the tradi- 
tion of the early days, that is, of 1883-85, in which they 
"denounced the Liberals, Radicals, trade-unionists and 
cooperators." 8 They are the extreme sectarians. They take 
"socialism as a doctrine which they have to thrust down other 
people's throats." 4 Their policy is one of uncompromising 
collectivism. They would prevent the workingman from voting 
for any candidate who does not declare himself " in favor of 
nationalization of land, shipping, railways and all other means 

1 This has, moreover, been done up to 1888 by William Clarke in the POLITI- 
CAL Science Quarterly, III, 549 (Sept. 1888); and by Sidney Webb, Socialism 
in England (London, 1890). 

2 George Bernard Shaw, in " Liberalism between Two Stools." See the 
Labour Leader, December 1, 1894. No critics of socialism are so pungent and 
intelligent in their criticism as socialists themselves. 

3 Ibid. « Ibid. 
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of production." 1 Extremists of this type are much more 
antagonistic to those who are near their point of view but not 
quite at it than to those diametrically opposed to them. There 
is thus much truth in Mr. George Bernard Shaw's frank state- 
ment that "the labor movement has broken down by the 
absence of the democratic spirit among socialists themselves." 2 
The original exponents of this militant type of sectarian socialism 
were organized in the Social Democratic Federation. 3 The 
more recently formed Independent Labor Party adopts to some 
extent the tone, though it does not wholly share the views, of 
the Social Democrats. Its policy is to run candidates holding 
collectivist views for school boards, boards of guardians, county 
and town councils and the House of Commons. The plan 
involves much expense and a large number of men. For the 
London municipal elections, e.g., the party supported more 
than one hundred candidates. 

There is no doubt something to be said from the point of 
view of political strategy, for an uncompromising policy; but 
the question is, how long will it be possible to keep a sufficient 
number of people up to the pitch of demanding unmitigated 
collectivism. The experience of such movements has shown 
that people cool off rapidly when they find that the goal is 
much more distant than they had supposed. It is easier to 
keep public interest at high tension for an object that is being 
rapidly gained than for one that continues to appear very 
remote. 

The other wing of the socialist movement may be identified 
generally with the Fabian Society, although this society is by 
no means coextensive with it. The history and views of this 
interesting organization are set forth with much wit and 
candor in the Fabian Tracts. 4 To the provincial, the Fabians 

1 Report T. U. Congress, Liverpool (Manchester, 1890), p. 36. This motion 
was lost by 263 votes to 55. The official report has 363, but this is an error. 

2 G. B. Shaw, " Liberalism between Two Stools," cited above. 

8 The Social Democratic Federation has never recovered from the discredit 
attaching to its acceptance of financial aid from the Conservative Party in the 
general election of 1885. Subsequent disputes have led to a succession of defections. 

4 Especially Fabian Tract No. 41 : The Fabian Society : What it has Done and 
how it has Done it. By George Bernard Shaw. London, 1892. 
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labor under the disadvantage of being cockneys, and they 
have very narrowly escaped earning the description of their 
own ingenious phrase — " gushing enthusiasts who mistake 
their own emotions for public movements." The strong point 
of the Fabians has always been "irreverent criticism." As a 
rule, this " irreverent criticism " has been wholesome. If it did 
not reveal the naked truth, it gave at least an unaccustomed 
reflection of it. 

The policy of the Fabians is ostentatiously one of com- 
promise. They want collectivism ; meanwhile they will take 
whatever makes that way and will presently " ask for more." 
They are indifferent about party and are as frankly critical of 
the Liberals as of the Conservatives. Although they consti- 
tute a society, they do not believe in the continuous organization 
of new sects. They throw cold water upon the Independent 
Labor Party 1 and similar organizations, and while freely criti- 
cising the methods of such bodies, they prefer to strengthen 
the hands of the trade unions, the cooperative societies, the 
" progressive " party in the London county council, and in 
the London school board and the like. They regard them- 
selves as political advisers in general. While their prin- 
ciples are avowedly collectivist, they devote themselves, among 
other exercises, to attacks upon the administration of the 
government departments. 2 

The program of the Fabians is as follows : 

Adult suffrage, Parliamentary and municipal. 

Payment of members and of election expenses. 

Second ballot. 

Taxation of unearned incomes. 

Municipalization of land and local industries. 

Provision of education at public cost. 

Nationalization of canals and railways. 

Eight-hours day. 

Parish councils for the agricultural laborers. 

1 Preferring to leave the origination of such a party to the trade unions. 

2 See the clever manifesto "To your Tents, O Israel I" Fortnightly Review, 
November, 1893 ; reprinted as Fabian Tract No. 49, January, 1894. Cf. H. W. 
Massingham's reply, Contemporary Review, December, 1893. 
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Home Rule. 1 

Reform of the Poor Law. 

This program, whatever may be said of the probable eco- 
nomic and political effect of its projects, contains ideals 
admittedly remote, mingled with practical proposals whose 
immediate realization is quite conceivable. Parish councils, 
free education, reform of the poor law, including old-age 
pensions, payment of members and the second ballot have all 
been advocated on grounds other than socialistic. The Fabian 
policy aims at securing these mediate measures by availing 
itself of the services of any party, without alienating the 
parties by springing upon them an uncompromising demand 
for out-and-out socialism. 2 

What is the attitude of the mass of the working people 
toward these proposals ? Is there truth in this statement of a 
popular writer ? 

Whatever may be said of that class of literature represented in 
Germany by Karl Marx's Kapital, in America by Mr. Henry George's 
Progress and Poverty and Mr. Bellamy's Looking Backward, and in 
England by the Fabian Essays, it is deserving of the most careful 
study by the student of social phenomena ; for it is here, and here 
only, that he is enabled to see with the eyes, and to reason for that 
large class of the population who are confronted with the sterner reali- 
ties of our civilization. 3 

To me there appears no basis for this assertion. Whatever 
may be the soundness or otherwise of the criticisms of exist- 
ing society or of the nostrums to be found in these writings, 
no one realizes more fully than the propagandist of socialism, 
that the idea that any one of them represents the opinions 
of the working class or of any considerable section of it, is 
an entire delusion. Not one of the writers of these works was 
a workingman. Their sympathy with the working class goes 
without saying : but their point of view is literary or scientific ;* 

1 Fabian Tract No. 11: The Workers' Political Program. London, 1891. 

2 Cf. the characteristics of the American as opposed to the European party idea 
as noticed by de Tocqueville. Democracy in America (New York, 1838), p. 176. 
The Fabians seem to have formed themselves on the American model. 

8 Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution (London, 1894), p. 69. 
4 Not that any of them reaches a high level. 
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it is not proletarian. The proletarian cannot afford to wait for 
a remedy which may improve the next generation or the next 
again. He wants immediate relief, and he is really indifferent 
as to the class from which he gets it or the species of political 
philosophy which sanctions it. He is even largely indifferent 
to freedom, although he is overcome now and again by spasms 
of desire for mere absence of restraint. 1 He has neither the 
energy nor the training to think out a social philosophy, even 
if he had the time to do it. No doubt the "unemployed " hold 
socialist views ; but these have come to their minds through 
the suggestion of others, have been imperfectly grasped, and 
have been practically applied in a manner that has been as a 
rule untoward and ineffectual. 2 

Opponents and critics of the socialist movement are no 
doubt very ignorant of its principles, and lack sympathetic 
insight into its real meaning ; but they are right in this, that 
the real barrier against socialism is human nature. This is 
true in several senses. Not only does the human nature of 
the upper classes forbid the idea of their abandoning their 
position of advantage without a struggle ; not only do divi- 
sions among the socialists themselves militate against the 
presentation of that united front which is essential to success ; 
but the nature of the people whom socialism is specially 
desirous of benefiting is such that despair seizes from time to 
time even the most enthusiastic and disinterested of propa- 
gandists. The workingman may work out his own salvation ; 
he refuses to be saved. It is as difficult for the religion of 
socialism to enter the mind and heart of man, in the full sense 
of conviction and conversion, as for any of the historical religions. 
The proletariat presents a dead wall to its own progress. The 
bulk of the working class, moreover, have so far exhibited no 

1 The " unemployed," for instance, will submit for a time to the discipline of 
the Salvation Army for the sake of the shelter and food which accompany it, and 
will then go back to the slums and freedom. 

2 Witness the history and policy of the Social Democratic Federation, and 
compare the address of Mr. G. B. Shaw quoted above, together with the tract, 
" The Fabian Society; What it has Done and how it has Done it." Fabian Tract 
No. 41. 
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more disposition to have their voices drowned by the class 
beneath them than have the upper classes ; besides, it is well 
realized that state socialism is a middle-class idea and has not 
been evolved by the working class in travail of spirit. 

While the socialist propaganda may be overestimated, as in 
the quotation above (page 509), it may be underestimated as 
well. The idea of collectivism may not have been spontaneous ; 
it may even have been to some extent foreign to England; 1 
and yet it may have acquired a hold on at least a small and 
active section of the working class. That it has secured such 
a hold is no doubt true; but from the point of view of politics, 
all will depend upon the skill in manoeuvering possessed by 
this section. No doubt they will acquire skill, but this takes 
time; and so far their own allies admit that they have shown 
no evidence of the acquisition. Perhaps the plain truth is that 
the working class, however they may be on sentimental grounds 
attracted by the prospect of a socialist heaven, are not prepared 
to leave the "solid pudding" of capitalist employment, and to 
entrust the "stern realities" of daily needs to the leaders of 
the socialist movement. It is one thing to harangue a crowd 
and secure applause at a street corner, and quite another to 
convince even the same people to permit themselves to be 
governed by the speaker. 

Thus, apart altogether from the soundness or otherwise of 
collectivism as an ideal, there does not seem much likelihood 
of its immediate realization, saving for two considerations : 

First, the activity of the propagandists may again, as in 1885 
and in 1892, frighten the recognized parties into adopting some 
part of the aggressive program. 

Second, a trade crisis or a prolonged depression might impel 
the working class to embrace socialism in such numbers that a 
large socialist party could be formed in Parliament. 

On the other side, there is the possibility that the step-by- 
step realization of the Fabian program, for instance, would set 
in motion new forces which might tend to overbear the col- 
lectivist movement itself. If, for instance, the second ballot 

1 Although Marx is said to have received his inspiration from English writers. 
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were established, the result might be the rising of numerous 
new parties and sections of parties. The weakness of propa- 
gandism would then be evident. No one would reckon seri- 
ously with a party which, on an open first ballot, could only 
muster a few supporters ; and on occasion the forces of widely 
divergent parties would be combined against one to its destruc- 
tion at the second ballot. 1 Again, while if the labor-vote con- 
centrated itself upon one point in the program, and that already 
a popular one, it would unquestionably be carried, yet the 
collectivist demands look so large as they stand, that each item 
imperils the other. 

VI. 

If, however, the collectivist movement should, in spite of the 
drawbacks indicated above, secure for itself a definite place in 
English politics and definitely color legislation, what may be 
regarded as likely to be some of the immediate consequences ? 

The passing of abstract resolutions is one thing, and the 
construction of legislation is another. In the case of the eight- 
hours day, and even more in the case of the "living wage" 
advocated by some, divergent interests must arise — interests 
divergent as between district and district in the same trade, 
and trade and trade in the same district. This divergence con- 
tinually makes itself manifest in trade councils throughout the 
country, and sometimes at the Trade-Union Congress. The 
war of separate interests, customarily attributed exclusively to 
commercial competition, is in fact largely industrial, and is 
probably to a great extent inseparable from distribution of 
labor, as the war of territorial interests is inseparable from 
distribution of land. At present the conflict of separate in- 
dustrial interests, where the workmen alone are involved, is 
fought out in the trade-union meeting by those best informed 
or most deeply interested. When it reaches a dead-lock, 
appeal is made to the Trade-Union Congress, where again it 
is discussed by experts in such matters. The regulation of 

1 These developments have occurred in France, where the second ballot has 
produced an amazing crop of new parties, none of them by itself of any great 
importance. 
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industry by Parliament would transfer these discussions to that 
body. 1 The increase of freedom and of local self-government in 
such a case would not be obvious. It can hardly be seriously 
intended that changes in productive processes should be made 
the subject of Parliamentary lobbying, and permitted or not 
permitted according as the opposition to their introduction is 
clamorous or not. 

Yet part of the whole collectivist movement is in the direc- 
tion of rescuing neglected interests — of rescuing the non- 
employed from non-employment, of rescuing from overwork 
those who are overworked, or from underpay those who are under- 
paid. This is very well as a general statement ; but one has 
only to go to a trade-union meeting to realize what it means. 
There one finds at once in what complicated detail apparently 
simple matters are involved — how really complex is the indus- 
trial machine, and how hard it is to decide in a judicial way 
between the conflict of interests. 2 The same divergence occurs, 
though in a less degree, in the cooperative movement, where 
separate interests as well as separate views come into conflict. 
A great part of the energy expended in these movements has 
been expended in the conflict of separate interests and in the 
conflict between these and what has been assumed to be the 
general interest. When any industrial or commercial legisla- 
tion comes before Parliament, the rivalry of interests at once 
appears. 8 Indeed, indications are abundant that neither capital 
nor labor has, to more than a superficial view, any solidarity. It 
is doubtful whether individual, or at least group interests — for 

1 " For the future, the echo of the voices of those who suffer from economic 
changes will be heard clamoring for relief within the walls of St. Stephens and 
the urban guildhalls." Hubert Bland, Fabian Essays, p. 204 (London, 1889). 

2 There is, for instance, frequent friction between the ship-joiners and the ship- 
carpenters, and between the riveters and their holders-on. The slightest inquiry 
immediately reveals abundant divergence of interests. The growth of sectional 
interests in the trade-union movement is admirably discussed in Webb's History 
of Trade Unionism. 

8 Witness the case of railway legislation, where the different railway companies 
have separate interests, and where large traders, small traders, long-distance 
traders, short-distance traders, seaport and inland traders have each separate 
interests. Cf. "The English Railway Rates Question," by J. Mavor, Quar. 
Jour, of Econ., vol. viii, nos. 3 and 4. 
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the group is simply an organization of individuals, in order that 
they may the more effectively secure their individual interests 
— have diminished in their sway, in spite of alleged progress 
in altruism. The clash of individual interests, within quite 
recent times, has retarded the most promising schemes of social 
amelioration. The calmness with which the group interest is 
accepted as synonymous with the general interest is indicative 
of the extent to which individualism has permeated modern 
thinking on economic questions. That in the clash of group 
interests the general interest must be secured, is as reasonable 
or as unreasonable an assumption as that in the clash of private 
interests the general interest must be secured. 

Apart from the contest of labor against labor and capital 
against capital, there is the greater strife of labor against capi- 
tal. This bulks so largely in the eyes of some that it is 
regarded as the real issue " in all politics." 1 This, however, 
is not yet the case. Indications have been given of the diffi- 
culty of organizing labor as a political force. The organization 
of capital is perhaps even more difficult. When the socialists 
attack both political parties on the ground that they are alike 
capitalistic, the assailants apparently fail to notice that even 
this party division breaks the capitalist ranks into two. Com- 
mercially, capital is more divided, more mobile, less con- 
servative in its movements than is labor, and is equally subject 
to the influences of competition. There is almost no question 
upon which it can be said strictly that the interests of capital- 
ists are one, any more than this can be said of the interests of 
labor. While the forces of capital and labor are not as yet 
solidly marshaled on opposing sides, there is a disposition on 
the part of the socialist propagandists to believe that they are. 
This leads them to expound with cynical frankness their views 
of the political relations between capital and labor. 

Let it be seen that the London workman is at last aroused, that 
he knows on which side his bread is buttered. One lesson will be 

1 "The great conflict between organized labor and organized capital ... is 
now the real issue in all politics." Sidney Webb, in the Workman's Times, 
London, January 9, 1892. 
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ample. ... In this case there is a community of interest between 
the Independent Labor Party and the Liberal Party. Let the Labor 
men use the Liberals to whip the unfair employers, and let the Lib- 
erals use the Labor men to castigate the ground landlords and the 
rack-renters, and between the two they will administer such a drub- 
bing to the distressed dukes and the other believers in the power 
of the money-bags that they will not again quickly so insolently 
attempt to ride roughshod over the rights of the many in their own 
selfish interests. 1 

And again: 

. . . Henceforth [after the London county council election, March, 
1892] the workman is to step into his proper place in the repre- 
sentative assemblies of the nation. He is no longer to be simply 
the governed, but to take his share in the work of government. For 
he has now become so strong that if he is not treated fairly he can 
make it impossible for either of the great parties in the state to 
govern by themselves. They could only hope to do so by a coali- 
tion, and, for our part, there is nothing we could like better than to 
see them make the attempt. Once the capitalists of the Tory and 
Liberal parties come to a common understanding with the intention 
of maintaining that hold on the legislative machine which they have 
hitherto held, they would be swept away as the chaff before the 
wind. . . . We shall have a period during which one party will 
bid against the other for the workmen's votes. They have been 
doing that ever since 1868, but hitherto they have only made prom- 
ises. They are now beginning to give an earnest of their pledges. 
On this occasion the Liberals have bought the labor vote, partly by 
their record and partly by their program. ... As a pledge of 
their sincerity they have allotted a number of seats to the Labor 
Party. In performance of their part of the contract, the Labor 
Party have placed them in power with a vastly increased majority. 2 

This tone might be indefinitely illustrated by reference to the 
labor newspapers and to labor addresses. The general inter- 
est is either ignored or is assumed to be identical with the 
particular interest which is clamoring at the moment. It is 
this which has produced an uneasy feeling, especially among 
those who have some claim to be regarded as philosophical 

1 The Workman's Times, London, February 27, 1892. 

2 Ibid., March 12, 1894. 
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radicals, and who, in their attachment to the idea of freedom, 
have hitherto had invincible faith in the people. They leaned 
for a time in undisturbed optimism upon the Benthamite prin- 
ciple : " Every man follows his own interest as he understands 
it, and the part of the community which has political power 
will use it for its own objects. The remedy is to transfer 
political power to the entire community." 1 

But political power and electoral power are not quite the 
same, and the " general will " has no infallible interpreter or 
trustworthy means of declaration. The general interest is not 
necessarily secured by the general vote; for the general vote 
may mean simply general opportunity for demanding the satis- 
faction of private or group interests. The spectacle of English 
politics becoming closely assimilated to the politics of the 
United States when a tariff bill is being discussed and the 
opposing interests are lobbying at Washington, is not attrac- 
tive to the philosophical radical. He did not expect that "the 
reconstruction of society on a collectivist basis " would be 
among the first demands of "the entire people" into whose 
hands he had confided the exercise of political power. 

The elements of discouragement for the socialists may be 
taken as crumbs of comfort for philosophical radicals and Con- 
servatives of the anti-democratic type. 2 The labor movement is 
ineffectual. The working class does not trust its leaders, and 
the leaders do not trust each other. These leaders have not 
shown themselves possessed of any skill in parliamentary debate 
or in electioneering tactics. They have been easily won over 
by social and political influence; they have been more potent 
on the platform than in the council. The working class is 
divided into innumerable sections by differences in "views" 
or in interests. It is too selfish or too astute to pay the 
expenses of labor candidates. If these think they can win a 
collectivist state for it, they are welcome to make the attempt. 

1 Sir Henry Maine, interpreting Jeremy Bentham. Popular Government, 
(London, 1886), p. 83. 

2 Although these last have all along had the satisfaction of being able to say : 
" I told you so." 
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Should the agitators succeed, the working class will gain; 
should they fail, nobody but the agitators will be any the 
worse. 1 The cynic might say that the mob is always irrespon- 
sible and always anxious to save its head and its pocket. 

The results of the recent general election in many ways 
confirm these criticisms. No doubt in some constituencies, 
such as Newcastle-on-Tyne, the labor vote cast against the 
Liberal candidate secured his defeat; but the smallness of the 
direct labor vote, the numerous cases in which labor candi- 
dates were defeated in working-class constituencies, and above 
all the return of an overwhelming Conservative majority, show 
that Demos has not yet entered into his kingdom. The dis- 
position among the rank and file of both parties in the new 
Parliament will probably be to give the Tory-democratic coali- 
tion an opportunity to bring forward social legislation — old- 
age pensions, for example. This will undoubtedly bring out 
the sectarianism above described; for the Friendly Societies 
will steadfastly oppose old-age pensions except on certain 
onerous terms; and the socialists will object on the ground 
that the measure does not go far enough. The financial 
arrangements also will awaken the interests of different sec- 
tions. The collectivist program as a whole must necessarily 
remain in abeyance. All these things show that the place of 
labor in politics is as yet uncertain, were it only because of 
the divergent and fluctuating interests and views of labor 

ltse1 *- James Mavor. 

University of Toronto. 

1 These criticisms are mainly collected from trade-union and socialist addresses. 



